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John Robertson 


Re-enlistment Patterns of Civil War Soldiers The 
volunteers of 1861 hold a special place in the hearts of Civil War 
historians. Early Union volunteers are usually described as an 
eclectic citizen army created by a fusion of farmers, white-collar 
workers, and skilled workers. Conversely, men enlisted or con- 
scripted after 1862 were the “dregs” of society. This consensus 
leads to a belief that the re-enlistment of these occupational groups 
was crucial to the Union’s ultimate victory. One problem with 
crediting victory to the re-enlistment of certain occupational 
groups is the lack of information about the social characteristics of 
the soldiers who re-enlisted.' 

This study examines descriptive data about Union soldiers 
from companies raised in western Pennsylvania to determine the 
effect of their re-enlistment on the social profile of the army. It 
presents the age, prewar residence, and prewar occupations of the 
soldiers at three points in time—at enlistment, or the spring and 
summer of 1861; during the re-enlistment campaign, or Decem- 
ber 1863; and after re-enlistment, or the spring of 1864. Each 
point reveals identifiable patterns in the soldiers’ persistence or 
exit from service.’ 
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1 On the importance of the 1861 volunteers, see Gerald R. Linderman, Embattled Courage: 
The Experience of Combat in the American Civil War (New York, 1987), 2; Emily J. Harris, 
“Sons and Soldiers: Deerfield, Massachusetts and the Civil War,” Civil War History: A_Journal 
of The Middle Period, XXX (1984), 157-171; Bruce Catton, The Army of the Potomac: A Stillness 
at Appomattox (Garden City, 1953), 33-34; Reid Mitchell, The Vacant Chair: The Northern Sol- 
dier Leaves Home (New York, 1993), 153; Bell Irvin Wiley, The Life of Billy Yank (Baton 
Rouge, 1971), 343; Earl J. Hess, The Union Soldier in Battle: Enduring the Ordeal of Combat 
(Lawrence, 1997), 91. 

2 The Confederacy unilaterally extended the enlistment terms of its soldiers to the 
duration of the war. James W. Geary, We Need Men: The Union Draft in the Civil War (DeKalb, 


1991), 6. 
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The results indicate that although farmers, skilled workers, 
and white-collar workers were strongly represented in the volun- 
teer class of 1861, and three years of service did not change the so- 
cial profile of the army, these classes of soldiers were under- 
represented among the soldiers who re-enlisted in 1864. There- 
fore, re-enlistment appears to have created an over-representation 
of laborers and men with “no occupation” in the “veterans” of 
1864. Correlating the results with the social history of western 
Pennsylvania and its mid-nineteenth-century trend of out-migra- 
tion suggests that the re-enlistment decisions of Civil War soldiers 
were positively influenced by a rural origin.° 


ONE SOLDIER’S STORY In December 1863, Corporal William T. 
Shimp of Company A of the 46th Pennsylvania Volunteers 
claimed that he was ready to leave the Union army at the first legal 
opportunity. He had enlisted in October 1861 with the first three- 
year volunteers. Even after serving in the battles of Antietem, 
Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg, he had still maintained, “If we 
are not victorious in this war our hopes for free speech, free press, 
and constitutional rights are gone. Therefore I am willing to serve 
the government until rebellion is crushed, and the south subju- 
gated and brought to terms, and every southern traitor made 
know his place.” He changed his mind sometime during the next 
few months.’ 

Shimp wrote a series of letters to his fiancée about the gov- 
ernment’s attempt, from November 1863 to January 1864, to per- 
suade three-year volunteers to re-enlist for another term of 
service. He doubted that many men would re-enlist for the gov- 
ernment’s offer of a $402 bounty and month-long furlough but 
was astonished to discover that his brother, who served in the 
same company, was willing to do so. The letters make it clear that 
the government did not give up on Shimp, and those like him, 
easily. It resorted to the free flow of alcohol, propaganda promis- 


3 The term “veteran” as used herein refers to those men who re-enlisted in the Union 
army. Soldiers who served for three years but mustered out were not designated by this 
official term. Rural soldiers were those who came from communities with populations num- 
bering less than 2,500. Phillip Shaw Paludan, “A People’s Contest”: The Union and Civil War 
1861-1865 (New York, 1988), 151, notes that more than 70% of the North’s population was 
rural. 

4 William T. Shimp, Company A, 46th Regiment, ASL (autograph letter signed) (photo- 
copy), August 13, 1863, Shimp Collection, United States Army Military History Institute. 
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ing that the war would be over soon, speeches from generals and 
other dignitaries, and the threat of being transferred to a strange 
regiment for the remainder of service.” 

In each of his letters, Shimp insisted that he had no intention 
of re-enlisting, until his resolve changed abruptly in the middle of 
an interrupted letter of January 1864. He began it with more tales 
about unsuccessful inducements but ended it by saying, “I have 
just returned from the Caps—tent—he sent for me to come down 
he wanted to see me we are sure to stay our full time out and he 
thinks this war can be ended by the time our term of enlistment— 
has expired I will reenlist—and come home and have a long talk 
to you and then I can satisfy you that I could not well help re- 
enlisting. ”° 


REENLISTMENT THEORIES Shimp’s letters underscore the 
difficulties of relying on a qualitative assessment of the written re- 
cord to establish who re-enlisted and why. Some re-enlistment 
studies argue that the government’s incentives were enough to 
bring about re-enlistment. Linderman’s psychohistorical argument 
is that the promise of a quick furlough made to fatalistic soldiers 
wanting to see loved ones before they died was the decisive factor. 
However, Shimp’s assertion that coming home for “the short time 
of thirty days” and returning to serve three more years would 
cause more strain than serving his remaining eight months and 
coming home for good hardly corroborates it. Ward suggests that 
most men re-enlisted for the month’s vacation, perhaps hoping 
that the war would end before they returned. That this was not 
the case for Shimp is suggested by his approval of a friend’s posi- 
tion on the matter: “The President wants to encourage [re]enlist- 
ments by making the troops think the war is nearly over but he 
says they fooled him once by saying the war could not last six 
months and he will not give them a chance to do so anymore.” 


s See Secretary of War Edmund Stanton’s letter of January 4, 1864, to President Lincoln ar- 
guing that retaining veterans (even with large bonuses) was both more popular with the states 
and cheaper for the government than new recruits or conscripts in The War of the Rebellion: A 
Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, D.C., 1889), 
prepared by Robert N. Scott, The Civil War CD-ROM (Guild Press, 1996). See also General 
Orders No. 191, War Dept., Adjt. General’s Office, Washington, June 25, 1863, “For Re- 
cruiting Veteran Volunteers,” The Official Records, 124, 415-416, for the official list of re- 
enlistment inducements; Shimp letters, November 7, 8, 20, 25 1863. 

6 Shimp letter, January 3, 1864. 
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Company A’s captain may have convinced Shimp that the war 
could well end by the time that his initial term ran out, but he 
knew that eight more months of fighting were still a strong possi- 
bility.’ 

Other studies credit re-enlistment to more intangible motiva- 
tions. Hess and McPherson maintain that ideology was the driving 
force behind re-enlistment. Again Shimp’s letters do not follow 
this model. His earlier concern for fighting to the last to protect 
“free speech, free press, and constitutional rights” was replaced by 
a more cynical attitude that the only Union soldiers who re-enlist 
will be the few that “think the nigger as good as a white man.” His 
letters also do not appear to support Mitchell, Frank, and Geary, 
who consider primary group bonding, regimental pride, and peer 
pressure—not ideology—to have been the main impetus for re- 
enlistment. Shimp’s letters argue for his immunity to such 
influences. He was “astonished” at his brother’s decision and un- 
swayed by the generals and officers who preached about duty and 
pride. As far as he was concerned, it had “done very little good.” 
He wrote that even though all of the companies of the 46th had 
succeeded in reaching the 75 percent re-enlistment goal, he still 
intended to go home to marry.® 

These inconsistencies underscore the difficulties in relying on 
qualitative material. First, we do not know how representative 
were the views of Shimp or anyone else in the Union army. Sec- 
ond, we are not privy to what Shimp discussed with his captain on 
that fateful day nor to what he told his fiancée during his furlough. 
Third, though we know that Shimp was weighing promises made 
to his intended against incentives from the army, the other vari- 
ables that went into his decision remain a mystery. For example, 
were opportunity and land, in addition to a wife, awaiting his re- 
turn? Or did the lack of worthwhile prospects at home influence 
him to stay in the army? It is difficult to determine from letters 
alone what exactly caused his re-enlistment choice. 


7 According to Linderman, Embattled Courage, 261-264, asking soldiers to re-enlist six to 
twelve months before the end of their three-year term made the offer of a furlough the deci- 
sive incentive. David A. Ward, Amidst A Tempest of Shot and Shell: A History of the Ninety-Sixth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers (New Haven, 1988), 339; Shimp letter, November 25, 1863. 

8 Hess, Union Soldier, 89,101,150; James M. McPherson, For Cause and Comrades: Why Men 
Fought in The Civil War (New York, 1997), 173; Mitchell, Vacant Chair, 158-159; Joseph Allen 
Frank, “Profile of a Citizen Army: Shiloh’s Soldiers,” Armed Forces and Society, XVIII, (1991), 
97-110; Geary, We Need Men, 112-113; Shimp letter, November 7, 8 1863, January 3, 1864. 
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The difficulties are exacerbated since we do not know 
whether re-enlistment patterns changed the social profile of the 
army. Without a social profile, it is difficult to discern which re- 
enlistment theory is most plausible. Relying on letters is problem- 
atical because such sources can be interpreted to support or dis- 
agree with any theory. 

A longitudinal study, combining an examination of the 
changing social profile with the qualitative evidence from letters 
and diaries, allows a more complete study of soldiers’ re-enlist- 
ment decisions. Knowing the backgrounds of the soldiers can also 
shed light on how they adapted to, and balanced, the cultural 
forces of army life against the backdrop of their prewar associa- 
tions. The matter is not a simple one. Some forces were pulling 
men away from the army; others were encouraging them to stay 
there. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAISES AN ARMY The records of Pennsylvania 
companies are ideal for assessing re-enlistment patterns for several 
reasons. First, individuals raised companies independently in dif- 
ferent cities and counties throughout the state, and these compa- 
nies were not formed into regiments until they arrived in 
Harrisburg. Second, part of the process of entering into state serv- 
ice involved the filing of enlistment rolls in Harrisburg that in- 
cluded each soldier’s self-reported age and occupation. Third, 
Samuel Pennington Bates, the state historian, collected the mus- 
ter-out rolls of the companies from Pennsylvania. These records 
included the place of recruitment and the status of each soldier as 
re-enlisted or mustered out. Fourth, several regiments comprised 
companies raised in Pittsburgh and others raised in rural western 
Pennsylvania. 

The somewhat haphazard recruitment pattern meant that the 
ten companies in each Pennsylvania regiment were from a variety 
of locations. The mix of company origins within regiments makes 
it possible to compare the characteristics of rural and urban com- 
panies. Pennsylvania companies can be sorted into five geograph- 
ical units based on their recruitment site: rural western 
Pennsylvania, eastern Pennsylvania, Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, and Philadelphia. A limitation of sorting by the recruit- 
ment area listed for each company is that companies, though 
formed in a specific area, could accept soldiers from outside its re- 
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cruitment site. However, since recruitment occurred simulta- 
neously across the state, most men probably joined where they 
resided.’ 

The chaos that surrounded raising Pennsylvania’s quota of 
regiments meant that proper care was not taken with the enlist- 
ment rolls. As a result, they were never compiled into a complete 
record, and many of them are missing. The quality of those that 
exist is uneven due to the vagaries of care and effort that officers 
put into recording them. The rolls are handwritten and inconsis- 
tent in spelling; sometimes categories—such as place of resi- 
dence—were left empty. Fortunately for this study, the officers 
were fairly diligent in listing the occupation and age for each sol- 
dier. Note, however, that soldiers’ ages and occupations at the 
time of enlistment were self-reported. It is also possible that re- 
cording officers either accidentally or intentionally changed what 
soldiers told them. 

Bates’ History of the Pennsylvania Volunteers 1861-1865 is an in- 
valuable source of descriptive information about the soldiers who 
enlisted in Pennsylvania regiments during the Civil War. It con- 
tains the muster-out rolls for every company raised in Pennsylva- 
nia. The roll lists name, initial rank, date of enrollment, term of 
enlistment, and final rank of each soldier. It also lists the condition 
under which active service ended (that is, mustered-out at the end 
of a three-year term or worthy of “veteran” status by virtue of re- 
enlisting for another three-year term). Using Sauers’ corrections of 
Bates in Advance the Colors to assign company recruitment sites, as 
well as his introduction to the new edition of Bates to explain the 
idiosyncrasies of Bates’ notation system, we are able to compile an 
accurate roster for a geographical subset of soldiers." 

Pittsburgh and rural western Pennsylvania’s juxtaposition 
make these companies especially useful for rural and urban com- 
parisons. The 38th, 46th, 61st, 62nd, 63rd, and 77th Pennsylvania 
Volunteer regiments were the only ones of the sixty-eight, three- 
year regiments formed in 1861 that included companies raised in 


9 See William J. Miller, The Training of an Army: Camp Curtain and the North’s Civil War 
(Shippensburg, 1990). 

10 Samuel P. Bates, History of Pennsylvania Volunteers 1861—5 (Harrisburg, 1969); Richard A. 
Sauers, Advance The Colors! Pennsylvania Civil War Battle Flags (Harrisburg, 1987); idem, “Sam- 
uel P. Bates Pennsylvania Historian” in Janet Hewett (ed.), History of Pennsylvania Volunteers 
1861—5 (Wilmington, North Carolina, 1994), I, v—xvi, explains the idiosyncrasies of Bates’ re- 
marks column, guarding against an undercounting of re-enlistments. 
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rural western Pennsylvania and companies raised in Pittsburgh. 
Five of these six regiments had the common experience of serving 
in the Army of the Potomac. The sixth unit, the 77th Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteer Regiment, which served in the west, most notably 
at the battle of Shiloh, is excluded from this study because the 
common experience of the other five regiments reduces the effect 
of combat experience as a variable in the soldiers’ re-enlistment 
decisions."! 


PASSING MUSTER The Pittsburgh contingent of the five regi- 
ments consists of fourteen companies that enrolled a total of 1,377 
men in the summer of 1861. The rural western Pennsylvania con- 
tingent includes companies raised in Meadville, Crawford, Beaver, 
Lewiston, Mifflin, Potter, Indiana, Clarion, Armstrong, Jefferson, 
and Westmoreland counties. These companies enlisted 1,302 men 
in the summer of 1861. 

Linking the information on individuals in Bates’ muster-out 
rolls with the enlistment rolls that the companies filed in Harris- 
burg during the summer of 1861 adds occupational and age data to 
the Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania subgroups. Individuals in 
the two sources were considered a match if their company, name, 
initial rank, and date of recruitment were the same in the enlist- 
ment rolls and Bates’ rolls. Although this linking of names is close 
to 100 percent, the fact that twelve of the twenty-seven companies 
of the subgroups do not have enlistment rolls on file in Harrisburg 
reduces the linked sample group to 1,355 men in fifteen compa- 
nies and four regiments (the 63rd Regiment is no longer repre- 
sented in the sample). The reduction in numbers does not occur 
equally in both groups. Ten of the companies with enlistment rolls 
are from the rural group; only five are from the Pittsburgh group. 
The ten rural companies—amounting to 78 percent of the rural 
soldiers—are F of the 38th regiment, A, G, and H of the 46th 
Regiment; A of the 61st Regiment; and C, D, E, I, and M of the 
62nd Regiment. The five Pittsburgh companies—amounting to 





11 Pittsburgh was a large industrial center, but agriculture was western Pennsylvania’s pri- 
mary economic activity. Edward K. Muller, “Metropolis and Region: A Framework for In- 
quiry Into Western Pennsylvania” in Samuel P. Hays (ed.), City at the Point: Essays on the Social 
History of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1989), 188. Walter Licht describes Pittsburgh at this time as an 
emerging hub of industry but the rest of western Pennsylvania as farm and forest land in Indus- 
trializing America: The Nineteenth Century (Baltimore, 1995), I11—112. 
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38 percent of the city’s soldiers—are A and I of the 38th Regi- 
ment; B of the 46th Regiment; F of the 61st Regiment; and L of 
the 62nd Regiment. This breakdown of the percentages has the 
positive effect of bringing the sample closer to the rural/urban 
population split of the entire North. 

These fifteen companies served in four regiments that cam- 
paigned with the Army of the Potomac. All fought in at least three 
of the first six major battles in the East and lost approximately 15 
percent of their initial complement to combat deaths or disease. 
They all also lost several men because of physical disability or de- 
sertion. As a result, less than half of the original volunteers were 
still under arms at the end of 1863. These figures were about aver- 
age for the Union army.”” 

The companies in this study make up a “sample of conve- 
nience.” They meet the criteria of belonging to a regiment with 
both Pittsburgh and rural western Pennsylvania companies and 
having complete information about the enlisted men in the Har- 
risburg archives. The capacity of the data to represent the whole 
Union army is limited, since the study examines the re-enlistment 
choice of soldiers in only fifteen out of more than five thousand 
companies. Yet, the near-perfect link between the muster-out 
rolls and the enlistment rolls allows confidence that the patterns 
are accurate for the soldiers of western Pennsylvania and helps fit 
the findings into that region’s social history. The written sources 
include letters from a larger sampling of companies that fit the 
study criteria except for the absence of enlistment rolls in Harris- 
burg. 


THE SOLDIERS AT ENLISTMENT IN 1861 Studies of enlistment in- 
dicate that, whatever the motivation, the Union Army of 1861 
was the most socially representative army in United States history. 
Skilled and white-collar workers enlisted in numbers greater than 
their proportions in the general population. If any occupation was 


12 The battles that these companies fought are listed in Frederick Dyer, Compendium of the 
War of the Rebellion. III. Regimental Histories (New York, 1959), 1581, 1589, 1594-1596. Brief 
regimental histories and muster rolls are found in Bates, Pennsylvania Volunteers, I, 784-812, 
I111—1149; II, 407-450, 451-488. Maris A. Vinovskis, “Have Social Historians Lost The 
Civil War?” in idem (ed.), Toward a Social History of the American Civil War: Exploratory Essays 
(Cambridge, 1990), 18-19, reports that 17% of Union soldiers died by wounds or disease. 
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underrepresented, it was laborers. The studies do not ask if this 
was true of re-enlisted soldiers.” 

Data on the fifteen companies suggests enlistment patterns in 
western Pennsylvania were consistent with national ones. The 
median age was a year higher (24.5 to 23.5), but the ages of the 
soldiers showed the same clustering at the late teenage years and 
early twenties as national samples. The representation of skilled 
and white-collar workers was higher (a combined 43 percent to 33 
percent) than the figures in the Wiley and US. Sanitation Com- 
mission surveys, but this discrepancy can be explained by the 
larger samples, including the soldiers joining after 1861, who were 
generally younger and less likely to be skilled or white-collar 
workers. The variation in the number of farmers is difficult to cal- 
culate because these larger surveys combine farmers and farm la- 
borers together."* 

Occupational grouping in this study follows the guidelines 
used by McPherson and finds the same remarkable diversity in the 
soldiers’ prewar employment. Though more than half the enlistees 
described themselves as either farmers or laborers, the remainder 
listed 137 different jobs. Likewise, Wiley found 300 occupations 
listed for soldiers in the 123 company rolls that he examined." 

Grouping soldiers by their self-reported occupation probably 
results in some sliding between categories. For example, some 
men who described themselves as carpenters actually may have 


13 Two general studies that discuss the Union army as extraordinarily representative of so- 
ciety are, Richard H. Kohn, “The Social History of the American Soldier: A Review and 
Prospectus for Research,” American Historical Review, LXXXVI (1981), 553-567; Peter 
Karsten, “The ‘New’ American Military History: A Map of the Territory, Explored and Un- 
explored,” American Quarterly, XXXVI (1984), 389-414. Other studies that find Civil War ar- 
mies to be representative of their society include Thomas A. Kemp, “Community and War: 
The Civil War Experience of Two New Hampshire Towns,” in Vinovskis (ed.), Toward a So- 
cial History, 31-77; Paludan, “People’s Contest,” 178; William J. Rorabaugh, “Who Fought for 
the North in The Civil War? Concord, Massachusetts, Enlistments,” Journal of American His- 
tory, LX XIII (1986), 695-701; Vinovskis, “Have Social Historians Lost,” 16-17; Teresa A. 
Thomas, “For Union, Not for Glory: Memory and the Civil War Volunteers of Lancaster 
Massachusetts,” Civil War History: A Journal of The Middle Period, XL (1994), 25—47; Harris, 
“Sons and Soldiers”; Timothy John Haggerty, “Good and Valiant Soldiers: Civil War Service 
and Postwar Life in Western Pennsylvania, 1865—1900,” unpub. Ph.D. diss. (Carnegie Mellon 
University, 1995). 

14 Wiley, Life of Billy Yank, 298-303; McPherson, Ordeal by Fire: The Civil War and Recon- 
struction (New York, 1982), 359. 

1§ McPherson, For Cause and Comrades, 182; Wiley, Life of Billy Yank, 303-304. 
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belonged in the white-collar category because they owned their 
shops. McPherson grouped farm laborers with farmers because 
many of them were farmers’ sons. We group farm laborers with 
urban laborers because of the growing difficulty for even farmers’ 
sons to become farm owners. In addition, the low, seasonal wages 
of farm laborers led many laborers to migrate between urban and 
rural employment.’° 

The five categories used in this study are skilled workers; la- 
borers; farmers; a grouping of professionals, white-collar workers, 
and students; and no listed occupation. Placing the men within 
this framework according to a vague knowledge of their occupa- 
tion shows that, at least initially, the companies enjoyed a repre- 
sentative mix. Skilled workers are the largest group, making up 33 
percent of the total. Combining the skilled workers with the 
white collar/professional/students and farmers creates a larger 
grouping of men whose personal wealth, property, or skills place 
them in the higher class of a two-class model of nineteenth-cen- 
tury American society—in this case, 63 percent of the enlistees. 
The other 37 percent, laborers and the men listing no occupation, 
make up the second or lower class.'” 

The lack of information about personal wealth and property 
ownership causes the placement of individuals in either class to be 
inexact. We do not assume that the men who had no occupation 
were unemployed. The absence of an occupation could mean that 
either a soldier chose not to state it or that an officer neglected to 
record it. Other soldiers might not have needed occupations be- 
cause of sufficient personal wealth. 

Regardless of their occupation, economic incentives existed 
for both rural and urban men to enlist in the army. Just as in other 
northern cities, a poor economy may have influenced men in 


16 For a discussion of how migratory patterns connected the wages of urban and rural la- 
borers, see Earle Carville and Ronald Hoffman, “The Foundation of The Modern Economy: 
Agriculture and the Costs of Labor in the United States and England, 1800-1860,” American 
Historical Review, LXXXV (1980), 1055-1094. 

17. The two-social-classes model for nineteenth-century America is drawn from Michael 
Katz, Michael J. Doucet, and Mark J. Stern, The Social Organization of Early Industrial Capital- 
ism (Cambridge, Mass., 1982). The precedent for placing skilled workers in the upper class is 
Stuart Blumin, The Emergence of the Middle Class: Social Experience in the American City, 1760— 
1900 (New York, 1989). Farmers belong in the higher class according to Chulhee Lee, “Selec- 
tive Assignment of Military Positions in the Union Army: Implications for the Impact of the 
Civil War,” Social Science History, XXIII (1999), 69-97. 
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Pittsburgh to enlist. The bank closings and suspensions during the 
Panic of 1857 had caused a credit shortage, and the loss of the 
southern markets created another economic slump in 1861. Many 
skilled and white-collar workers may have viewed three years’ 
guaranteed employment in the army as a way to be both patriotic 
and practical.’ 

The soldiers from rural western Pennsylvania faced much 
deeper and longer economic troubles. Most of them were farm la- 
borers rather than farmers. Farm laborers, both nationally and lo- 
cally, struggled before the war. At mid-century, the increasing 
difficulty of moving from laborer to farmer fed a strong national 
current of migration from rural to urban areas, especially in Penn- 
sylvania, which, by 1860, had no undeveloped farm land left. 
Since the most common way for a man to become a farmer was to 
buy a farm or inherit one, many soldiers may have been using mil- 
itary service, in the traditional American manner, as a possible 
route to farm ownership." 


EXITING THE ARMY More than half of the soldiers had already 
exited from their companies before the re-enlistment period be- 
gan. The reasons tended to be physical rather than temperamental. 
A few men found legal ways to leave—officers resigning their 
commissions or enlisted men transferring to presumably safer serv- 
ice branches. Most served until they were physically unable to 
continue. The physical toll was heavy enough that only 616 of the 
1,355 Original men were still serving in the winter of 1863/64. 
Patterns are discernible in soldiers’ early withdrawal from 
service. Two factors that correlate are combat deaths and desertion 
(See Figure 1). The overwhelming majority of combat deaths, 


18 Richard Oestreicher, “Working-Class Formation, Development, and Consciousness in 
Pittsburgh, 1790-1960,” in Hays (ed.), City at the Point (Pittsburgh, 1989), 113; Licht, Industri- 
alizing America, 111; “Does the Country Require a National Armory and Foundry West of 
the Allegheny Mountains? If It Does Where Should It Be Located?” (Pittsburgh, 1862), 15— 
16. 7 

19 For a discussion of how manufacturing centers attracted rural workers at this time, see 
Thomas Dublin, “Rural-Urban Migrants in Industrial New England: The Case of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, in the Mid-Nineteenth Century,” Journal of American History, LX XII (1986), 
623-644; Stevenson Whitcomb Fletcher, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 1840-1940 
(Harrisburg, 1955), 365; Paludan, “People’s Contest,” 156. For a description of the United 
States’ tradition of awarding land for military service, see Fred A. Shannon, “The Mercenary 
Factor in the Creation of the Union Army,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XII (1926), 


523-549. 
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Fig. 1. Exit Event for Soldiers in Fifteen Western Pennsylvania Com- 
panies from April 1861 to February 1864 
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SOURCE: Compiled from muster-out rolls in Samuel P. Bates, History of Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers 1861-5 (Harrisburg, 1869). 


9§ percent, occurred during a total of twenty days clustered 
around the six battles that some or all of the companies fought 
during 1862 and 1863. Likewise, almost all of the desertions, 82 
percent, occurred within two weeks of each of these battles. The 
increase in desertion probably reflects the breakdown in control 
before and after battles as much as fear of combat. 

Urban soldiers suffered combat deaths at a rate 140 percent 
above that of rural soldiers, and they deserted at an 87 percent 
higher rate. Upper-class soldiers—farmers, white-collar workers, 
and skilled workers—suffered death in combat 35 percent more 
often and deserted 68 percent more often than lower-class laborers 
and men listing no occupation. There is no apparent cause, be- 
yond the vagaries of battle, for the discrepancy in the number of 
combat deaths between the two groups. The higher desertion rate 
may be connected to the higher combat death rate, or it may indi- 
cate that the looser community ties of a city made it easier for sol- 
diers from Pittsburgh to desert. The looser ties were to the greater 
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community, not to kinship groups. There were almost identical 
percentages in the rural and urban samples of soldiers serving in 
companies with other men having the same surname (20.2 and 
19.8 percent, respectively). The difference is in the greater social 
mobility of Pittsburgh relative to rural Pennsylvania. Only 16 per- 
cent of the Pittsburgh soldiers could be matched to the 1860 cen- 
sus, compared to almost 40 percent of the rural soldiers. The 
explanations for this situation are many, but its effect on desertion 
was that a rural soldier could not return home without explaining 
why he had come back early from the war, whereas a soldier from 
Pittsburgh would be just another changing face in the city.” 

Deaths not related to combat were more likely for rural sol- 
diers than urban soldiers—by 145 percent. Illness and physical dis- 
ability affected rural soldiers in greater number. Although 
crowding and poor sanitation inflicted malaria, diarrhea, dysen- 
tery, and pneumonia on both groups, men from sparsely popu- 
lated regions were more vulnerable to measles, smallpox, and 
typhus than men from a city like Pittsburgh, who were more apt 
to arrive with immunities against them. Illness does not appear to 
correlate with any other reason for leaving the company. Dis- 
charge for physical disability did not cluster around certain periods 
or events.”! 

Although exit events affected the soldiers unequally, they did 
not significantly change the companies’ social profile after three 
years of active duty. Skilled workers had been the largest group 
and, combined with the white-collar workers and farmers, contin- 
ued to make up 63 percent of the remaining soldiers. Laborers fell 
from 37 to 30 percent of the total sample, but none of the percent- 
age changes for any group was large enough to be statistically 
significant. Rural soldiers had constituted 67 percent of the com- 
panies’ soldiers in 1861, but they only increased to 68 percent in 


20 The findings herein agree with Lee, “Selective Assignments,” which concluded that bat- 
tlefield risks did not correlate with economic or social standing. They disagree with Judith | 
Lee Hallock, “The Role of the Community in Civil War Desertion,” Civil War History, 
XXIX (1983), 123-134, who found no correlation between desertion and battles, and with 
Vinovskis, “Have Social Historians Lost?” 20, whose study of Newburyport stated that sol- 
diers from disadvantaged backgrounds were more likely to be shot. 

21 See Lee, “Socioeconomic Background, Disease, and Mortality among Union Army Re- 
cruits: Implications for Economic and Demographic History,” Explorations in Economic His- 
tory, XXXIV (1997), 27-55, for an argument that the rural soldiers’ lack of exposure to disease 
led to their higher disease-mortality rate. 
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1863. The characteristic most altered was age. Between enlistment 
and the end of the three-year term, the median and mean ages of 
the soldiers on the enlistment rolls fell from 23 to 22, and 24.5 to 
23.5 (age in 1861), respectively. The main change in the age of the 
soldiers between 1861 and 1864 was the loss of the oldest men. 
The substantial loss of soldiers over forty also accounts for the 
slight percentage increases in the younger age groups during the 
same period.” 


RE-ENLISTMENT An examination of the changes in the descrip- 
tive numbers of the Pittsburgh and rural companies after re-enlist- 
ment suggests that geographical origin had an influence on 
reenlistment. Figure 2 shows that at enlistment in 1861, 67 percent 
of the soldiers had a rural background, and 33 percent were from 
Pittsburgh. Three years of fighting only slightly changed the bal- 
ance. After re-enlistment, however, the percentage of rural sol- 
diers increased from 68 to 77 percent. Rural soldiers re-enlisted at 
a 35 percent rate and urban soldiers at only a 22 percent rate. 
The soldiers who re-enlisted showed a much different distri- 
bution of occupations. Figure 3 shows a highly significant increase 
in the percentage of laborers and those who had no occupation 
listed and a corresponding decrease in the percentage of skilled 
workers. Laborers made up 40 percent and the group with no oc- 
cupation made up 12 percent of the companies. Skilled workers 
and white collar/students re-enlisted at only a 22 percent rate, re- 
ducing their percentage of the sample to 22 and 6 percent, respec- 
tively. Farmers were the only group that kept its percentage stable, 
re-enlisting at a 30 percent rate and persisting as 20 percent of the 
sample. Laborers caused these significant shifts by being twice as 
likely as skilled workers and white-collar workers (44 percent to 
22 percent) to re-enlist. Those claiming no occupation were al- 
most three times as likely to re-enlist as the latter groups. 
Re-enlistment did not have a similar affect on the distribution 
of age, rank, or country of origin. The median age did not change 
from 22, and the mean age only rose to 24. Enlisted men re- 
enlisted at almost the same rate as officers (31 percent versus 30 
percent). Native-born soldiers re-enlisted at only a slightly higher 


22 Several men older than fifty (and one aged sixty-four) enlisted in 1861. The oldest soldier 
in 1864 was forty-six in 1861. Most of the older soldiers departed before the first battle. They 
were discharged on surgeons’ certificates because of physical disability. 
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Fig. 2. Area of Enlistments for Soldiers in Fifteen Wester Pennsylvania 
Companies at Enrollment, End of Term, and Re-enlistment 
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rate (27 percent versus 23 percent). The constancy of these charac- 
teristics suggests they did not influence the re-enlistment choice in 
the same manner that prewar residence and occupation did. 
The different re-enlistment rates affected the social profile of 
the companies. Before the end of the three-year term, the sample 
was two-thirds urban and one-third rural. Soldiers whose occupa- 


Fig. 3. Occupation of Soldiers in Fifteen Western Pennsylvania Com- 
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tions put them in the higher of the two classes of nineteenth- 
century society comprised almost two-thirds of the sample. After 
re-enlistment, more than half of the remaining soldiers were either 
laborers or without a listed occupation, and almost four-fifths 
were rural. Concomitant changes in the age distribution appear to 
reflect changes in occupation and residence. The data in this study 
clearly indicate that factors besides optimism, pessimism, ideology, 
and small-town or group loyalty were influencing soldiers to re- 
enlist. A closer look reveals that western Pennsylvania’s economy 
and social history may have played a causal role. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AND RE-ENLISTMENT The higher re- 
enlistment rate of rural soldiers appears to be an extension of rural 
western Pennsylvania’s prewar pattern of losing young adults to 
out-migration. The men aged twenty to forty-four that the army 
wanted were the very ones who had been leaving rural western 
Pennsylvania before the war because of its shrinking agricultural 
economy. Muller describes western Pennsylvania’s rural farm pop- 
ulation in 1860 as “strikingly deficient” in people between the 
ages of twenty and forty-four. Young men left because the only 
work for them was farm labor, and their only hope for establishing 
themselves as farmers or gaining economic mobility was through 
inheritance. Shapiro argues that this predicament held true for ru- 
ral areas nationally. Even Abraham Lincoln’s rhetoric regarding 
the Republican doctrine of the “right to rise” excluded farmers 
from its message.” 

Other problems faced those who were interested in farming, 
and they were only made worse by the war. Starting in the 1850s, 
the mechanization of farm labor through such devices as mechani- 
cal reapers had begun to eliminate job opportunities in rural areas. 
These mechanical implements came into even wider use due to 
the labor shortage that the war created by attracting rural youths 
into the army, thus eliminating many jobs that had been available 
at the start of the war. The army became attractive not only be- 
cause it provided steady work; its re-enlistment bonus could equal 
several years’ wages (even in greenbacks) on the farm and mean 


23. Muller, “Metropolis and Region,” 190; Morton Owen Schapiro, “Land Availability and 
Fertility in the United States, 1760-1870,” Journal of Economic History, XVII (1982), 577-600; 
Gabor S. Boritt, Lincoln and the Economics of the American Dream (Memphis, 1978), 79-81. 
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the chance to buy property. Staying in the army could give sol- 
diers the financial means to establish themselves elsewhere.” 

The Homestead Act may have strengthened the connection 
between re-enlistment and out-migration by providing land that 
the soldiers could develop into farms. The Homestead Act granted 
160 acres of unclaimed western land gratis to any man who lived 
on it for five years. Soldiers could file an affidavit with their com- 
manding officer that allowed them to accumulate time toward the 
five years while still serving in the army. The cost of traveling to 
the free land and developing it provided a monetary motivation 
for the soldiers to stay in the army instead of mustering out imme- 
diately. The re-enlistment bonus provided the money needed to 
travel the 500 to 1,000 miles to the farm and still leave the veteran 
with enough money to buy the implements and assistance needed 
to turn the land into a working farm.” 

Those who were already farmers may have found it difficult 
to stay in the army during the greatest boom that American agri- 
culture had known. The needs of the army, combined with poor 
European harvests during the war, raised prices and offered the 
potential for unprecedented profits. The supplementing of manual 
labor by machines and the increased physical labor of wives and 


24 Fletcher, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 46, 49, 77-78; Paul A. David, Technical 
Choice Innovation and Economic Growth: Essays on American and British Experience in the Nine- 
teenth Century (London, 1975), 195-232. Paul Gates identifies increasing mechanization as a 
national problem in Agriculture and the Civil War (New York, 1965), 229-235. Edwin G. 
Nourse, “Some Economic and Social Accompaniments of the Mechanization of Agricul- 
ture,” American Economic Review, XX (1930), 114-132, credits the Homestead Act for the 
spread of mechanical reapers. See also Wayne D. Rasmussen, “The Impact of Technological 
Change on American Agriculture, 1862-1962,” Journal of Economic History, XX (1962), 578— 
$91. The average yearly wage of a farm laborer in 1860 was $164. It did not rise much above 
$200 during the war. Sue E. Berryman, Who Serves? The Persistent Myth of the Underclass Army 
(Boulder, 1977), 26. Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier: A Social and Political Portrait 
(New York, 1960; repr. 1971), 85, stated that even modern volunteer armies stand to be more 
heavily recruited from rural areas because of their lack of economic opportunity. 

25 Fletcher, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 5, claims that the Homestead Act en- 
couraged restless soldiers to move West for cheap new farm land. Allan Nevins, The War for 
the Union: The Organized War 1863-1864 (New York, 1971), IV, 391. Shannon, “The Home- 
stead Act and the Labor Surplus,” American Historical Review, IV (1936), 645, says that just trav- 
eling to the homestead cost a rural worker the equivalent of a half-year’s wages. He cites 
transportation costs as a reason for such a high failure rate for homesteads. Starting a farm on 
the prairie called for a great deal of capital. The steel plows and horses needed to work the 
poor soil were much more expensive than the iron plows and oxen that sufficed in the East. 
See Allan G. Bogue, “Farming in the Prairie Peninsula, 1830-1890,” Journal of Economic His- 
tory, XXIII (1963), 3-29. 
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daughters kept most farms operating, but experienced farmers, 
knowing that the boom times would not last, may have been in- 
clined to leave the army to take advantage of them.” 

_ The lower re-enlistment rate of urban skilled and white- 
collar workers may be connected to Pittsburgh’s wartime prosper- 
ity. Pittsburgh had quickly recovered from the secession crisis and 
become an even wealthier city. Its factories manufactured much of 
the materiel for the war, including heavy guns for the navy and 
siege guns for the army. Another boost to the economy was the 
discovery of oil in Venango County, making Pittsburgh one of the 
largest oil refinery sites in the country and increasing employment 
opportunities for skilled workers. Skilled workers now had easier 
ways to earn $400 than charging breastworks. The war had made 
it possible for many of them to leave the army and return to the 


city.’ 


COMBINING THE QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE DATA Only 
three out of the hundreds of diaries and letters written by soldiers 
in these companies and preserved in the collections of the Soldiers 
and Sailor’s Memorial in Pittsburgh, the Military History Institute 
in Carlisle (MHI), and the Heinz History Museum in Pittsburgh 
discuss re-enlistment. All three of them are heavily weighted to- 
ward mustering out. For example, Corporal Thomas Tanfield’s 
letter from November 1863 anticipated his leaving the army: 
“Well we are almost as well off now as nine month’s men. Our 
time begins to look short now. That we can begin to count the 
months.” Lieutenant William Haymaker refused a promotion to 
regimental quartermaster because accepting would have meant re- 
enlisting for another three-year term. He stated unequivocally, “I 
shall not reenlist until after a big draft & those men at home takes a 
turn of three years. Then if it is necessary I will be ready to take 
my turn again.” He even wrote that he advised other men not to 
re-enlist because it would be unfair to their wives and mothers. 
Tanfield also explained that his re-enlisting and his brother’s enlist- 


26 Fletcher, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 365; Paludan, “People’s Contest,” 156. 
27 Bates, Martial Deeds of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1876), 133; James C. Holmberg, “The 
Industrializing Community: Pittsburgh 1850-1880,” unpub. Ph.D. diss. (University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1981), 68-72; Paludan, “People’s Contest,” 182, who states that although most workers 
throughout the nation endured a steady decline in real wages, the pay of skilled workers 
stayed ahead of inflation. 
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ing would be unfair to his father, who would be left without any 
help running the family farm.” 

The demographic background of the writers helps to explain 
why two of the soldiers acted on their stated desire to muster out 
and the third changed his mind and re-enlisted. Haymaker’s frus- 
tration at having served three years when other men stayed home 
is even more understandable in light of the fact that he was a farm 
owner. He was angry that other men were getting wealthy while 
he risked his life. Tanfield’s insistence that his brother wait to en- 
list until his own three-year enlistment was over is also sensible, 
given that he was the son of a farmer. Shimp’s abrupt change of 
mind is less of a mystery, considering that he was a nineteen-year- 
old laborer from a rural county. He may well have justified his de- 
cision to re-enlist by what the $402 could do to help him and his 
fiancée establish a farm. 

The war continued even as these soldiers made their re- 
enlistment decisions. Ulysses Grant’s overland campaign began 
during the interim between the end of the original enlistment 
term and re-enlistment. All of the companies continued to partici- 
pate in the battles that were fought between January of 1864 and 
their mustering out. Tanfield, who was days away from returning 
home to help his father on his farm, was killed during an attempt 
to take the “Angle” at Spottsylvania. Haymaker finished out his 
term and returned to his farm in Allegheny County. Shimp man- 
aged to survive another year and a half of war and mustered out 
with his company in July 186s. 


Several excellent studies mix qualitative and quantitative data to 
examine the complex mix of forces that led men to enlist in the 
Union Army. The motivations include patriotism engendered by 
small town values, the fulfillment of a perceived role as protector 
of family and community, and the call of an ineluctable rite of pas- 
sage. Other studies suggest that some soldiers enlisted for the ex- 
citement and adventure or for the money. The $13 monthly pay 
for infantry privates may have been a better alternative than look- 
ing for work in the depressed economy of 1861. Other men, who 
were doing better financially, enlisted because losing the southern 
region had damaged the economy.” 


28 David W. Dale, Company D, 61st Regiment, ASL (photocopy), November 13, 1863, 
Tanfield Family Letters, MH1; Haymaker letter, November 2, 1862. 
29 Frank, “Profile of a Citizen Army,” 97; Linderman, Embattled Courage; Mitchell, Vacant 
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The western Pennsylvania data suggest that the reasons for re- 
enlisting were similar to the reasons for enlisting in the first place. 
Instead of merely reacting to psychological stress or peer pressure, 
soldiers seemed to make the decision that was more practical for 
them. The secession crisis that forced thousands out of work and 
into the army had been temporary. Once the war began in earnest, 
the economy expanded rapidly. Lost jobs had been replaced and 
thousands more created. Unfortunately, the benefits of the boom 
were not distributed equally. The wages of unskilled workers de- 
clined; certain regions and industries received more of a boost 
from the war than others; and continuing waves of immigrants 
moved into the workforce. The practicality of continuing to serve 
in the army could vary dramatically depending on a soldier’s pre- 
war occupation and residence. In general, soldiers from urban and 
higher-class backgrounds seemed to have more opportunities out- 
side the army than those from rural and lower-class backgrounds. 
A broader application of these findings is suggested by Clark’s as- 
sertion that men in western Massachusetts volunteered for the war 
because “population growth, immigration, and the emergence of 
a wage-labor market had made individual young men less essential 
to the survival of the rural economy.”*” 

These findings are significant because they challenge assump- 
tions about the power of military culture to supersede prewar 
community and kinship associations through ideology and pri- 
mary-group cohesion. Mitchell and Linderman’s assertions that 
soldiers grew distant from their prewar communities and became 
more attached to the military than the home 1s contradicted by 
statements in the letters of the three soldiers. Notwithstanding that 
they were writing to loved ones, the soldiers based their decisions 
on what seemed more beneficial to their circumstances and rela- 
tionships before the war. The evidence in this study suggests that 
prewar demographic data can aid in the prediction of wartime de- 
cision making.*! 
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